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Anne Hanes, first editor of T&L 

Twelve years ago, there appeared Volume 1, Number 1 of The 
Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club's informal, Ottawa Valley-oriented 
journal , Trait & Landscape . Anne Hanes 1 name was on the masthead 
of the first issue as editor, and it has remained there until now, 
recording a remarkably long period of continuous service to our 
Club. The magazine she managed was an instant success, and it 
has continued to be interesting, readable and useful ever since. 

Anne was not alone, of course. From the beginning, she had 
strong and highly capable support. Some of the key names and an 
outline of the early history of the journal were given by Sheila 
Thomson on the occasion of T&L 's tenth anniversary. But while an 
editor needs advice and assistance, she has the sole responsibili¬ 
ty for the general direction of the work and for providing the 
drive to keep it going. Anne Hanes managed the job with her usual 
energy and persistence, so smoothly that few outside her staff 
knew of the constant string of crises which is the normal routine 
of publishing. 

We were very fortunate that Anne let herself accept the 
editorship. She proved much more than a competent executive, and 
her wide knowledge of natural history, together with her earlier 
experience as a commercial artist, were invaluable. They show in 
the careful editing of articles, in the clean, spare, handsome 
layout of T&L and its cover, and in the several logos which adorn¬ 
ed the covers of the early issues and which are still used. 

Anne did some writing herself for T&L, but found guests (a 
clever move, this) to write even many of the editorials. Her own 
editorials were usually strong pleas for conservation, one of her 
major interests, though I recall once being ticked off (rightly) 
for written pomposity. Her work includes an important technical 
paper. White Trittium near Ottawa _, co-authored with Gary Hanes, 
a dozen or so nicely-crafted stories and special features, and*a 
scattering of short notes and puzzles. 

Thanks don't usually come to an editor, whose best work is 
usually taken for granted and who gets complaints for even slight 
mistakes. So Anne's real reward has been the long, successful 
run of Trait & Landscape _, occasional approving remarks from 
friends, and the warm, close and strong support of her partners 
on the staff. 

Thanks very much, Anne'. 

Ed Greenwood 
Apdo. 3, Sue. "C", 

Oaxaca, Oax. 

Mexico 
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Welcome 

, New Members 


Ottawa Area 

Jo-Anne & Colin Benson 

Marcel Lagrenade 

V.E. & N.D. Bentley 

Keith & Helen Lee 

Glenn & Kathleen Conlan 

M. Catherine Melnychuk 

Jane E. Cote 

Ronald L. Muir 

Louise Cote 

Mr. & Mrs. Campbell Osier 

Peter Cress 

Mr. & Mrs. G.A. Panter 

Mr. & Mrs. A.W. Ellwood 

Colette Petschke 

Peter W.A. Fournier 

Mr. & Mrs. Andrew Rheaume 

Robert Galipeau & Family 

Sonia J. Sawchuk 

W. & S. Josephy-Hamelijnch 

John C. Spurr 

Gerry & Olive Howe 

Margaret E. Turner 

Grant Kerr 

Kathleen E. Whitehurst 



Other Areas 

Dr. R. Stewart Anderson 

M.W. Gratson 

Calgary, Alta. 

Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

Dr. Martin T. Auer 

Margo Holt 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Coldwater, Ont. 

David M. Bird 

Mirek J. Sharp 

Montreal, P.Q. 

Kitchener, Ont. 

Fred Bodsworth 

David W. Smith 

Toronto, Ont. 

Kinkora, P.E.I. 

Michael A. Brady 

Morris D. Williams 

Calgary, Alta. 

Baton Rouge, La 

Thomas Cardinal 

Murray Williams 

Napanee, Ont. 

Vancouver, B.C. 

If you know any of oui 

new members or meet them, make them 

welcome and introduce them 

to others. 

November, 1979 

The Membership Committee 
Fran Goodspeed, Chairman 


REMINDER: 


In celebration of its 100th 
anniversary, the Club is 
publishing a second edition 
of John Macoun f s autobio¬ 
graphy. 

Copies will be available at 
the Annual General Meeting 
and Centennial Slide Show 
on January 15th. 


Autobiography of 

JOHN MACOUN 

Canadian Explorer 
and Naturalist 
1831 - 1920 
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A visitor from the north 

Maureen Williams 


The day was cold and crisp, and the snow sparkled on the 
spruce tree by our livingroom window. As I paused to admire the 
quiet beauty outside, a feather drifted slowly to the ground. 
Nothing moved, but more feathers were falling. Something was 
wrong. 

Suddenly, there was an explosion of flying snow and flapping 
wings. The commotion lasted only a few seconds, and when the 
snow settled, all I could see was something gray on an outer 
branch. At first, I had no idea what the fluffy ball of feathers 
was. The bird was sitting, facing the opposite direction, totally 
occupied with something it was holding on the branch between its 
feet. He changed his position on the branch, and, in an instant, 
it all became very apparent. The visitor was a tiny owl shredding 
a sparrow for lunch. (My first reaction was indignation. I'd 
been feeding the hardy little sparrows all winter, and now one of 
them was being used as food!) He must have been very hungry; he 
finished off the lunch in a hurry. (He probably was lucky to 
find a sparrow - finding a mouse outdoors in mid-January in Winni¬ 
peg isn T t easy.) 

When lunch was over, the owl turned to face the window about 
2 metres away. His face was gray and round, with black "eye¬ 
brows”, and his fat little tummy was off-white, mottled with 
rusty-brown spots. For the next 2 hours, he just sat there, un¬ 
blinking. He looked so defenceless, not like a predator now. 

One eye kept closing signalling nap-time. 

A birdwatcher friend of ours came over, and as soon as he 
spotted the owl, he became very excited. He informed me that 
the bird was a species rarely seen, a Boreal Owl. He rushed to 
the phone to call members of the rare bird alert. 

People dashed across the city to see this little owl, which ? 
in spite of all the intrusion and attention, was still trying 
very hard to have his nap. Some of Canada's leading naturalists 
and photographers came. The owl gave no sign of acknowledgment 
or indignation when a photographer used a stepladder to get a 
closer view - face to face nearly. Camera shutters kept freez- 
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ing, and there wasn f t much daylight left, but the people kept 
coming. It was already quite dark when one photographer started 
taking pictures with a flash, having located the owl with his 
flashlight! The temperature was below -30°C. 

As darkness fell, the owl began to stir, and soon he flew 
to a higher branch. He sat there for a while, silhouetted again¬ 
st the sky. Half an hour later, he was gone. 

The following Friday evening, exactly one week later, I was 
startled as I reached to close the blinds. The little owl came 
flying towards the window at a tremendous speed, then veered off 
at the last moment into the darkness. That was good-bye. Nobody 
saw him again. 
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Farewell to Niven s Woods 


Joyce Reddoch 

The chain saws have finished clearing the roadways in Niven f s 
Woods now, and shovels and bulldozers have moved in to complete 
the destruction of this rich woods and valuable community re¬ 
source*. In its place will be a subdivision of "luxury" serviced 
lots. 


As the trucks loaded with logs rumbled by, memories of the 
magnif icence of the woods came back - the spectacular display of 
trilliums on the south-facing slopes, the rich, moist ash swamp 
which included a couple of good-sized White Ash trees 31 metres 
high and 150 centimetres in circumference, the delightful stream 
beside the hemlock grove, the shady, mossy cliff, and perhaps 
most of all, the awe-inspiring effect this quiet, green glade had 
on visiting schoolchildren and their teachers. 

Even as the roadways were being cleared, I continued to learn 
new things about the woods. The openings allowed us to measure 
the general canopy height (25 metres) and revealed several par¬ 
ticularly fine Bitternut Hickory trees, one of which measured 30 
metres in height and 102 centimetres in circumference. The first 
branch on this tree was 19 metres above the ground. From counting 
rings on several stumps, I judge that the oldest trees in the 
woods were about 60 to 65 years old. Although this is not old as 
woods go, healthy moderate-aged and mature woods are at a premium 
in Ottawa-Carleton. 

Now that the woods has gone, we should ask whether Niven’s 
Woods Conservancy wasted its time trying to preserve this 45-hec¬ 
tare fragment of north Gloucester. Mary Tollefson, Anne Hanes 
and I spent several years trying on behalf of the Conservancy to 
convince public officials and agencies of the value of the woods 
for Ottawa-Carleton residents. Although we did not succeed in 
saving the woods, perhaps our work, added to that of many other 
concerned and committed citizens across the continent, will help 
bring the general public and elected officials to some understand¬ 
ing of the importance of living things and natural places. 

In the meantime, we must make sure that no other significant 
natural areas are removed from the Ottawa-Carleton Official Plan. 

We are grateful for all the support we received in this en¬ 
deavour. Donations, which have been held in trust until now, 
will be returned to donors shortly. 

* Hanes, A. 1974. Niven's Woods. Trail & Landscape 8(4): 107- 
109 
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Rideau Falls: An ice experience 


Sharon E. Godkin 

It was a beautiful Ottawa day, for the depth of that season 
when the glacial past temporarily reclaims the region. The cold 
sun pierced the pure sky and rebounded dazzlingly from the wind- 
sculpted whiteness. As I stepped cautiously onto the surface of 
the Ottawa River, the light wind became more biting. Squinting 
against the searing, eyewatering sting of the wind and the envel¬ 
oping brilliance, I guessed the chilled temperature to approximate 
-40 C. At length, my eyes pieced together an intermittent track 
of footprints weaving across to the base of the partially frozen 
Rideau Falls. I followed the trail between ice ridges and past 
a 30-centimetre wide fissure, crunching through snow dunes and 
ankle-deep, air-filled puddles. 

The familiar water curtain forming the eastern branch of 
Rideau Falls was split into smaller waterfalls by icefalls, seg¬ 
ments of the curtain which had frozen when ice reaching from below 
had joined that descending from above. A 10-metre wide fall near 
the eastern cliff and a deep thundering chute near the Green Is¬ 
land shore were the only expanses of falling water left exposed. 



the eastern branch of Rideau Fails in February - photo by Joyce 
Reddoch 
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The thin lacy curtain of water slipped smoothly behind the tall 
ice cone which tapered asymptotically towards the lip of the 
falls, lightly sprinkling its terraced, porcelain face. The main 
chute rushed over the lip, solid and brown, pounding itself to 
thunder deep beneath a mountainous splash cone. A plume of pris¬ 
tine mist billowed from the hidden hell, muffling trees and rail¬ 
ings with centimetres of white ice as it hurried up and away. 

Near the base of the nearer icefall, a black gnome stood by 
the end of a row of tiny orange markers leading up the ice slope. 
The ice formations that had seemed moderately large from the 
lookout kept growing as I approached, like Clara T s Christmas tree, 
until I felt rat-sized. The bundled figure, one of my hosts, 
turned out to be considerably taller than I. 

My hosts told me that I could go behind the falls briefly, 
but would get wet crawling through the water curtain. As I strug¬ 
gled into my slicker outfit, several hard-hatted individuals sud¬ 
denly materialized in quick succession from the ice wall above. 

I was startled as the immensity of the terraced ice cone snapped 
into perspective. Then I was following two ice—coated glaciolo¬ 
gists up the ever-steepening slope, gratefully clutching the guide 
rope as I nearly slithered backwards down the slick steeple. 

My guides vanished. But now I could see the entrance to the 
ice cave, a dark hole large enough to admit a crawling person. 



Crawling out of the ice cave entrance are, left to right, Allan 
Reddoch, Joyce Reddoch, and glaciologist Andre Lamirande. 

All photos are by the author, except as noted. 
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It had been chopped through the curtain of fused fingers where 
it joined the rising ice cone near the edge of the roaring water¬ 
fall. The bottom of the hole was a polished bridge about a half¬ 
metre wide. The rumbling water channels into which the waterfall 
plunged from behind the overhanging ice curtain gaped on both 
sides of its edges. What on earth was I, who avoids claustropho¬ 
bic elevators and who gets nightmares from encountering a well, 
doing here? How had I got myself into this? 

It all started with an announcement in the National Museum’s 
coming events calendar. The title of a slide talk, "Secrets of 
Rideau Falls", intrigued me. I went and learned for the first 
time about the ice caverns behind the falls and how they were 
formed. The hard horizontal limestone strata over which Rideau 
Falls tumbles is undercut so that the lip overhangs the support¬ 
ing rock. The water free-falls all the way from the lip to the 
Ottawa River below. In the space behind this water curtain, the 
ledges and vertical walls are touched only by light spray and 
mist. As winter progresses, a mass of ice accumulates along the 
base of the falls and inexorably grows upwards. It grows both 
inside and outside of the water curtain, gradually encasing it in 
an ice ridge which is cone-shaped in cross-section. River ice 
creeps closer to the lip on top and eventually reaches over in 
places to merge with the growing cone. Ultimately, portions of 
the water curtain become solid ice, while the remainder flows 
within the ice channel. The massive basal cone permits access 
to the dynamic crystal caverns and fleeting passageways which 
develop behind the falls high above the river level. 

I just had to see and photograph these natural wonders, so 
here I was, contemplating the thin yellow rope vanishing over the 
spray-licked bridge into darkness. A quizzical face appeared in 
the gloom. I hooked one clumsy mittened hand under the rope, 
took a deep breath, and slithered down the rathole. I came to 
rest on a flexible square of plywood. I momentarily considered 
what it concealed, then realized that I was being sprinkled with 
lukewarm water from the flat rock ceiling. The cave felt sauna¬ 
like: warm, humid and softly lit. The warming effect of the 
waterfall keeps the cave temperature hovering about 0°C all win¬ 
ter, regardless of the arctic conditions outside. In the summer, 
the reverse effect occurs, creating a truly temperate environment 
in the midst of extremes. Leaning forward, I came nose-to-frond 
with a luxuriantly green, moisture-bejewelled colony of frond moss 
glistening against the dark rock. Dozens of perky, pale-green 
periscopes showed that the plants were growing. In February! 
Nearby, equally healthy liverwort thalli (Conocephalum oonicim) 
crept from niches. 

This part of the cave was about 4 metres high, 2 metres wide 
and 10 metres long. The rumbling waterfall walled us inside a 
pulsating curtain of foam. To the right of the entrance, the 
curtain was translucent, creamy ice gilded with transparent beaded 
ribs. The cave beyond was constructed by towering baubled stalag- 
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mites and creamy curtains of coalesced icicles. Solid white ice, 
the inner half of the ice cone, lapped shoulder-high along the 
rock wall. The flat rock roof was splotched with the gray, black 
and pink of lichen colonies. 

Slipping and sliding over shining mounds up to the sentinel 
stalagmites, I was awestruck by the crystalline fantasy ahead. 

Here was the main cavern, about 10 metres of spangled fairyland. 
The lacy water curtain I had admired from the river surface formed 
the outer wall. Shifting snatches of blue sky and white snow 
sifted through the shimmering veil. Everywhere, invading sunlight 
ignited bursts of restless reflections. Never had a fairy queen 
such a crystal grotto! 

The cavern’s end wall was panelled with clear rippled stalac¬ 
tite draperies tucked behind a pebbly-surfaced stalagmite ridge. 
Sparkling draperies of leg-sized daggers hung near the water cur¬ 
tain. Further back, clusters of freshly-dipped, arm-sized tallow 
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candles dripped. Parallel panels of smooth milky curtains hung 
nearby. Thin, clear, spaghetti-like icicles and fine filigree 
sheets were interspersed with the giants. It was a sort of 
krill 1 s-eye view - from the inside - of a baleen whale’s mouth. 
The reasons for wearing a hard hat were obvious, but I wondered 
how much protection it would really provide if some of this ice 
were to fall. 

Even the floor was a crystalline wonderland, a U-shaped, 
tumultuous seascape of stalagmites. They appeared to have been 
created by the partial melting of cones, mounds and pillars of 
variously-sized glass balls. No two were identical. It seemed 
a sacrilege to tread on such beauty. 

Only the dark back wall was partially unadorned by crystal. 
The inner half of the ice cone had apparently once hugged the 
rock, but now it, the cavern base, stood a long arm’s length 
away from the cement wall. Some time ago, workers had shored up 


"The eave beyond 
was constructed of 
towering baubled 
stalagmites and 
creamy curtains of 
coalesced icicles. ” 
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the native rock in an attempt to reinforce it. The geometric 
cement-brick patterns of their work contrasted jarringly with the 
fluid natural sculptures. But this man-modified wall did catch 
my attention because here and there were colonies of fragile, al^ 
most filamentous, mosses. By stretching mightily across the inky 
gap, I was able to collect specimens. Two of these mosses turned 
out to be common species ( Gyrmostomum aeruginosum and Philonotis 
marchica) , but the third was a new species for Eastern Ontario 
(Cratoneuron filicinum ). 

It seemed I had hardly entered the cavern when my guides 
were urging me to leave. The temperature and humidity conditions 
which create the cave and its incredible variety of iceforms are 
exceedingly delicately balanced. The radiation from several warm, 
breathing bodies may unbalance the system and lead to the destruc¬ 
tion of the ornate cavern. Not wishing to be stabbed by plummet- 
ting icicles, I reluctantly crawled back through the warm water 
curtain into the harsh sunlight and shockingly dry, cold air. In- 


"Further back> 
clusters of freshly - 
dipped 3 arm-sized 
tallow candles 
dripped ." 
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stantly, I was encased in a flash-frozen ice sarcophagus. Even 
as I cracked and clattered down the ice cone, I could barely be¬ 
lieve what I had seen. I was determined to come back again. 

I returned the following weekend. The intervening frigid 
weather had frozen more of the falls. In fact, the water curtain 
looked almost completely encased in ice. Fissures meandered a- 
cross the icefall and massive cone. The mass of accumulated ice 
was slowly breaking apart and toppling backwards under the strain 
of its incredible weight. Every so often, a groan or a sharp re¬ 
tort reverberated through the glacial mass. 

The hard-hatted glaciologists had not found any new caves; 
however, they had axed open the previous entrance. This time, 
when I scaled the glazed cone and crouched before the dark hole, 
it looked inviting rather than intimidating. And dry! The shower 
that had drenched the cave’s threshold was now solid. Suddenly 
the ice snapped somewhere, a deep, ominous, omnidirectional sound 



"... a sort of 
krill's-eye view - 
from the inside - 
of a baleen whale's 
mouth" with Gilles 
Seguin within 
chomping distance 
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which reminded me that I was clinging to an ice shell of uncertain 
thickness and strength, sheathing a very certain waterfall of 
enormous power. 

Sliding into the cave, I was at once delighted and dismayed. 
My delight was kindled in part by the multitudes of delicate fili¬ 
form icicles bearding the ceiling. Here and there filigree drap¬ 
eries flickered with myriad highlights. The waterfall was now 
translucent amber, slipping down a fluted crystal sheath. 

My dismay arose from a glance into the main chamber. It was 
now too dangerous to enter. The major stalagmites seemed basical¬ 
ly unaltered, but the hanging formations had fallen. The floor 
was a glittering, jagged jumble of fractured fantasia. My apprec¬ 
iation of the filamentous clusters of small icicles fringing the 
water curtain was dampened by a growing guilt. Who could say 
that it was not I, dawdling to take one last picture, who had 
critically unbaJanced the cave environment and caused the icefall? 
But then I was coaxed away. 

Effects of our intrusion were obvious around the entrance. 

The cold outside air rushing into the warm humid cave was creating 
a small fogbank. Already, small icicles near the artificial 
aperture were bristling with white frost coats. Once again our 
presence seemed certain to unbalance the critical conditions on 
which the cave f s existence depended. 

As I revisit the falls in my memory, I reflect on the decep¬ 
tiveness of the frozen falls. Observed from the lookout, or even 
from the river surface, the ice colossus appears to be as solid 
and dependable as the proverbial Gibraltar. I now know this im¬ 
pression to be totally false. The ice is constantly alive with 
change. Nothing is exactly the same from one day to the next, or 
even from hour to hour. The secret caves are unbelievably fragile 
and fleeting. The conditions permitting their formation occur 
only briefly during the coldest part of the winter, and even then, 
unstable ice may prevent their entry. 

A visit to the caves is indeed a privilege and a fantastic 
experience, but I cannot overemphasize the obvious potential dan¬ 
gers to would-be explorers. No one should attempt even to ap¬ 
proach the falls, much less explore them, without an experienced 
guide. The glaciologists have studied the Rideau Falls phenomena 
for many winters and know the moods of the restless ice. Even so, 
accidents can happen. Stalactites can crash down and passageways 
can collapse without warning. Once, when an ice bridge across the 
water curtain collapsed, a glaciologist and his companions were 
trapped behind the falls for 3 hours until they could chop their 
way out. The outcome may well have been tragic had all in the 
party been inexperienced. Fortunately for us goggle-eyed novices, 
the generous glaciologists will share their unique world. If you 
are serious about visiting the falls, call Gilles Seguin at the 
beginning of February (237-8428 before 3 p.m.). 
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Birds of 
September- 
October 1979 


Stephen Gawn 



Common Loons were seen in good numbers, with a few sightings 
of the less common Red-throated. A late Double-crested Cormorant 
was observed near Champlain Bridge at the period T s end. 

Waterfowl migration is one of the attractions of fall. Pud¬ 
dle ducks (ducks which feed by "bobbing" in shallow water) seemed 
in lower numbers than usual, a change perhaps due to higher than 
normal river levels. The main movement of Canada Geese arrived 
about the fourth week of October. There were the usual small 
numbers of Brant, but no Snow Geese. A Whistling Swan, spotted 
on the Rideau River on October 26, spent the next few days in a 
flock of Canada Geese along Fallowfield Road. The adult male 
Barrow 1 s Goldeneye returned to its usual winter haunt just west 
of Champlain Bridge, and there were a few Ruddy Ducks at Shirleys 
Bay. 


Hawk sightings were very few in spite of good hawk migration 
weather (strong winds with a good cloud cover against which to 
identify the birds). This is a reflection of the lack of time 
spent by birders at good hawk spots such as Dunrobin and the Gat¬ 
ineau. Even so, several Peregrine Falcons were observed. Most 
were immature birds, probably the ones released by the Canadian 
Wildlife Service in Hull. An adult Sandhill Crane appeared in 
the Mer Bleue on September 15. 

Sandpipers are usually watched closely for rarities. Again, 
the high river levels, coupled with deep water in many of the 
sewage lagoons, meant smaller variety and fewer numbers than in 
the past. The best spot for sandpipers was some fields along 
Greenbank Road where, in late September, several of the very rare 
(for Ottawa) Buff-breasted Sandpipers remained for several days, 
accompanied by a Hudsonian Godwit, a couple of Baird f s Sandpipers, 
hundreds of Golden Plovers and many other shorebirds. Elsewhere, 
all three species of phalarope were seen in very low numbers, and 
there were a few Whimbrel sightings. 

The Ring-billed Gull is the common gull of the summer. By 
October, they have mostly been replaced by Herring Gulls. At 
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this time of year, gull watching is at its peak as more exotic 
gulls move into the area. By late October, both of the white¬ 
winged Gulls (Glaucous and Iceland) along with Great Black- 
backed and Bonaparte’s Gulls could be found. There were several 
sightings of the uncommon Thayer’s Gull. 

The birding event of the fall was the arrival of two Lesser 
Black-backed Gulls. This gull is a European bird which has only 
recently started appearing in North America. One of the birds 
was an adult of the western race, and the other a subadult which 
was not quite as easy to identify. The first Canadian record of 
Lesser Black-backed Gull was a bird found in Ottawa in 1971. 
Adding further spice to gull watching was a hybrid Herring-Great 
Black-backed Gull and several Herring Gulls which had somehow 
managed to daub themselves with bright red paint. 

This fall, there were several unsubstantiated reports of 
Western Kingbirds. There is one record of this bird occurring 
in Ottawa, thus it is something to be watched for this fall. 
Golden—crowned Kinglets and Winter Wrens seem to be recovering 
from the disastrous levels of the last few years. 

One bird, the Brewer’s Blackbird, is unexplainedly rare in 
the Ottawa area. Although this westerner breeds as close as 
North Bay, there have been only a handful of reports here. A 
male was observed along Moodie Drive on October 21. Although a 
male House Finch which spent about two weeks at a west end feeder 
in October is the third of the year, it is only the sixth area 
sighting. With luck, it might reappear for the Christmas count. 

Many of the birds are now far to the south of us, but we 
can picture them enjoying the tropics while we shiver in the 
cold. 


The Dinobus & other Museum activities 


The National Museum of Natural Sciences has a bus, The Dino¬ 
bus, that can be made available to groups for field trips, with 
or without an interpreter. Anyone interested in using the bus 
for an organized natural history excursion should call the Muse¬ 
um’s Information Centre at 996-3102. Bookings should be made a 
month in advance since the Museum operates its own series of 
nature trips. The Dinobus, which seats 35 people, is provided 
with a driver. 

The Museum also presents an extensive program of nature 
films. Information on times and sorts of films may be obtained 
at the phone number given above. 
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Morris Island 


Albert Dugal and Joyce Reddoch 

Today, we tend to think that Morris Island is off the beaten 
track. Yet, 140 years ago, the island was part of the well-tra¬ 
velled route between the city and the Upper Ottawa. The island 
began to be botanized a hundred years later, when botanists at 
the Experimental Farm discovered its rich diversity of plant 
species. Members of the Club f s Conservation Committee didn’t get 
there until last August, but we were so impressed with this inter¬ 
esting area that we thought we should tell you about it. Since 
Morris Island lies within the Ottawa River Corridor in Ottawa- 
Carleton, the fate of its outstanding natural features depends on 
the outcome of the Region’s River Corridors Study. The Club has 
urged the Region to designate the island’s significant areas as 
Natural Environment Areas. 

Morris Island lies 42 km west of Parliament Hill, on the 
Ottawa River between Fitzroy Harbour and the mouth of the Mississ¬ 
ippi River at Galetta. It is separated from the mainland by the 
narrow strip of water called the Mississippi Snye. The island is 
3 km wide and 6 km long and is largely undeveloped. The eastern 
half of the island, the shores of Lavergne Bay and the area 
around the western end of the Mississippi Snye are owned by Ontar¬ 
io Hydro. The rest is in private ownership and is being developed 
for cottage lots and country estates. 

The island is part of the long finger of Precambrian rock 
which reaches out of the northwest to form the Carp Ridge and 
South March Highlands. On the island, the bedrock is mostly Pre¬ 
cambrian marble, with small areas of gneisses, schists and gran¬ 
ites, and one small expanse of the Ordovician dolomites and sand¬ 
stones of the March-Oxford formation. Experience around Ottawa 
has shown us that areas of calcareous rock are especially rich 
in significant plant species. Morris Island is no exception. In 
addition, some species like Rock Spikemoss, which grow in the 
Gatineau and elsewhere on the Precambrian Shield, are found in 
Ottawa-Carleton only along this ridge. 

Island Interior 

The rocky interior of the island is covered with a second- 
growth woods of White Pine, Eastern White Cedar, White Spruce, 
Sugar Maple, Red Oak, Bur Oak and many other species. In some 
of the wetter spots, cedar swamps have developed. We dropped 
into one swamp beside the road and quickly made up a list of in¬ 
teresting plants. Closer to the road beside the swamp, where 
conditions were much drier, we came across Canadian Milk-vetch. 
Bill Dore described the local history and distribution of this 
plant in the first volume of T&L (Dore, 1967). In another, more- 
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recently flooded wet spot beside the road to Lavergne Point, we 
saw an Osprey nest built on the top of a flood-killed tree. 

Mississippi Snye 

The Mississippi Snye is a waterway of considerable diversity. 
From the dams at its entrance, the water flows over gentle rapids 
and through quiet water. In the shallower borders of the quiet 
stretches are extensive growths of cattails and other emergent 
aquatics, as well as beds of submerged aquatics such as American 
Eel-grass. A number of seepage areas occur along the shorelines, 
which range from Precambrian knolls to gravelly soil. The 
vegetation of the shoreline is particularly rich and worthy of 
protection. 

A short distance upstream from the main road bridge, the snye 
passes the great white pile of marble tailings from the Kingdon 
Mine. This mine, which thrived during the First World War, pro¬ 
duced the lead ore, galena. The building of Chats Falls dams in 
1931 brought an end to production by flooding the mine. 

At the western end of the snye beside the dam on the north 
channel, a number of rare* plants occur which we did not see along 



Chats Falls 
dams 


Ottawa River 


Lavergne Point 


MORRIS ISLAND 


• osprey nest 


Kingdon Mine 


Galetta 


r Fitzroy 
Harbour 


-public roads 

.walking trails 


* four or fewer known colonies in Ottawa-Carleton as recorded by 
local botanists and specimens in the herbaria DAO and CAN 
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other parts of the snye. Here on a dry, rocky knoll are Woodland 
Sunflower (the second record for Ottawa-Carleton after The Sand 
Hills), New Jersey Tea, Bastard Toadflax, Glutinous Tick-trefoil 
and Rock Spikemoss. 

Marshall Bay - Lavergne Bay Shorelines 

The western shoreline of Morris Island, comprising the east 
shore of Marshall Bay and the south shore of Lavergne Bay, is of 
particular botanical interest. Here grow several plant species 
which are confined, in Ottawa-Carleton, to only a few select spots 
on the Ottawa River upstream from the city, especially Innis 
Point-Shirleys Bay and The Sand Hills (White 1979a, 1979b). These 
plants, which are localized on stretches of calcareous bedrock or 
on sandy beaches, include Grass-leaved Arrowhead, Little Bluestem, 
Indian Grass, and the shrubs Kalm’s St. John*s-wort, Ninebark and 
Shrubby Cinquefoil. 

In a quiet backwater at the western end of the Lavergne Bay 
shore, we found abundant growths of waterweeds and emergent aquat¬ 
ics, including Frog ! s-bit. Frog f s-bit was first introduced into 
the Rideau River system in the 1930*8, and has since spread up 
and down the Rideau, down the Ottawa River, and to such unlikely 
places as the marshes surrounding the Mer Bleue peat bog (Reddoch, 
1976). This is the furthest upstream we have seen Frog f s-bit on 
the Ottawa River. 



one of tine many picturesque inlets along the north shore of Mor¬ 
ris Island . The Eastern White Cedar here is noticeably columnar 
in shape . photos by Joyce Reddoch 
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Lavergne Point - North Shore of the Island 


The north shore of Morris Island is one of the most scenic 
parts of Ottawa-Carleton. Small tree-clad, rocky islands dot 
the water surface, and shady inlets and marshes shelter an abun¬ 
dance of waterfowl, especially in the fall. Drier sections of 
the shore are covered with moderate-aged woods, some of which 
are deciduous (Sugar Maple or White Birch) and some of which are 
mostly coniferous (Eastern Hemlock, White Pine, Eastern White 
Cedar with Bur Oak, Red Oak and White Oak). 

The extensive marshes and beaver ponds at the east end of 
the island provide an undisturbed habitat for Northern Ribbon 
Snake (Tobias and Evans, 1979), Map Turtle, Blanding's Turtle 
and other reptiles and amphibians. These species were among 
those observed during a study which Ontario Hydro commissioned 
last year on its 425-hectare property on the eastern half of the 
island. The study found a good diversity of plant species, in¬ 
cluding 56 species which have regional significance. (Our own 
discoveries of significant plants are listed on page 23.) The 
bird population showed a similarly high diversity, reflecting 
the large number of different habitat types present. A total of 
175 species of birds were recorded through the year. This total 
included such species as Red-necked Grebe, Double-crested Cor¬ 
morant, Northern Goshawk (nesting). Sharp-shinned Hawk, Cooper’s 
Hawk, Red-shouldered Hawk (nesting) and Osprey (noted as nesting 
off Hydro property - probably the same site we saw beside the 
road to Lavergne Point - and foraging over the study area). 

Easy viewing of the scenic island shore is provided by a 
2 1/2 km trail on the raised bed of an abandoned railway spur. 
Unfortunately, the trail has a gap in the middle now, but if the 
bridge were replaced, the route could be followed right across 
from Lavergne Point to the beginning of the Chats Falls dyke 
system. At the present time, access is best from the western 
end at the base of Lavergne Point. 

Before the dams were built in 1931 across the spectacular 
Chats Falls, this waterway was a wild rapids which stretched 5 
km above the falls. Before the completion of the horse railway 
on the other side in 1847 (Kennedy, 1970), early travellers from 
Ottawa bound for the Upper Ottawa, having taken the stage to 
Aylmer and a steamer to the base of Chats Falls, had to portage 
around the falls, take a small boat up beside the rapids to La¬ 
vergne Point, portage again across Lavergne Point, and then 
resume their journey by steamer. 

A section of the early portage road still survives at the 
east end of the island. If it were connected to the other exist¬ 
ing trails, the resulting network would provide easy access and 
enjoyable hiking for everyone who comes to appreciate this 
beautiful and interesting part of Ottawa-Carleton. 
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REGIONALLY SIGNIFICANT PLANTS FOUND TO DATE ON MORRIS ISLAND** 
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Skycrof t outing Eileen Evans 

This year, as last, we were lucky in the weather for our 
annual joint OFNC - Ottawa Rideau Trail Club outing. Saturday, 
October 20, did not promise to be too bright a day, and perhaps 
this was why some less optimistic souls who might otherwise have 
joined us decided to stay in bed! However, it was their misfor¬ 
tune, as by the time we had eaten our lunch, the sun was out, 
and before long we were hiking in our shirtsleeves. 

The trip, which was led by Charlie Beddoe, started off with 
23 participants along the scenic route through Perth and down the 
old Perth Road to Westport, past Pike Lake and several of the 
most attractive old stone farmhouses in the area - well worth 
the few extra miles. At Crosby, we detoured to visit the Forfar 
Cheese Factory, where we were welcomed by Talmadge Stone, the 
84-year-old owner. Mr. Stone gave us a conducted tour of the 
operation, which is one of two remaining privately-owned cheese 
factories in the district. After we had all stocked up on cheese 
and home-made fudge, we continued on to the Skycroft Camps on 
Lake Opinicon, where we met the owners, Allan and Ellen Bonwill. 
The Bonwills, two most interesting conservationists and natural¬ 
ists, own 800 hectares of woodlands, with 40 very well-located 
campsites, and miles of hiking and skiing trails. They conduct 



AVlctn Bonwill, left, led tine group through the autumn woods . 
Others in the picture are, left to right, Monica Birt, Mary 
Stuart, Dorice Joyce, Cam Montgomery, a Skycroft visitor, 

Frank Scott and Dorothy Black. photo by Charlie Beddoe 
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programmes on nature study, crafts, geology, etc. and are full of 
enthusiasm and ideas. One of their experiments is a solar-heated 
shower on the campsite. 

Our lunch by the lake was interrupted by a Pileated Woodpeck¬ 
er which perched in some nearby cedars. Food was forgotten by the 
bird enthusiasts, all of whom managed to get a look at him. After 
lunch, Allan Bonwill led us on a hike of approximately 6 km along 
the section of the Rideau Trail that runs over their land, through 
golden woods and over rocky outcroppings to Two Island Lake, which 
we reached by way of a rather tricky beaver dam. The first to 
arrive at the lake saw some Hooded Mergansers. The early frosts 
had finished the flowers, but the golds and browhs of the trees 
were brightened with sudden patches of brilliant red oaks and 
bright green carpets of Maidenhair, Christmas and Polypody Ferns. 
We saw Ribbon and Garter Snakes, out to enjoy the last of the sum¬ 
mer sunshine, and one little Smooth Green Snake, a fascinating 
fellow with his darting red tongue and fierce lunges. His tiny 
open mouth was about the size of a small fingernail. Ruffed 
Grouse were seen, and Hairy Woodpeckers, and, of course, the 
ubiquitous Blue Jays. 

A sunny day in the autumn, with its subtle tree colours, 
pleasant temperatures, the rustle of leaves underfoot and no mos¬ 
quitoes, has to be the perfect time to hike. Add to that congen¬ 
ial companions and you have all the ingredients for a most enjoy¬ 
able day. 



crossing the heaver dam of Two Island Lake with leader Charlie 
Beddoe at the right photo by David Beddoe 
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Unusual Junco feeding behaviour 


Daniel F. Brunton 

In the early spring and late fall, large flocks of migrating 
Dark-eyed (Slate-colored) Juncos are a familiar sight for all 
Ottawa Valley birders. We see them foraging through scrubby 
undergrowth and even along open roadsides, kicking up the leaf 
litter and other debris in search of seeds and insects to eat. 
They are primarily ground foragers which usually do not venture 
up into trees for feeding. 

Severe weather, a lack of available food - or a myriad of 
other factors - can suddenly end its already short life-span. 

Life is a precarious affair for such a small bird, particularly 
during the hazards of migration. It is important, then, that 
these small finches be flexible and opportunistic to take full 
advantage of potential food sources. The following observations 
document an unusual example of such opportunistic feeding behav¬ 
ior by a junco. 

On October 16, 1979, while botanizing in an alder thicket 
on the west bank of the Rideau River about 4 km south of Mano- 
tick, my attention was drawn to movements in the top of a nearby 
Speckled Alder. There was an old robin nest in this tree about 
3 metres from the ground, and a Dark-eyed Junco was apparently 
sitting in it. On first impression, it seemed that the bird was 
settling down on the nest as if it were brooding eggs! Closer 
examination revealed that it was moving around in the nest cup, 
pecking at the bottom and sides of the structure. It could be 
seen eating the morsels it was picking up. The bird then hopped 
onto the edge of the nest and, from that vantage point, proceeded 
to peck at the female catkins of the alder tree, extracting and 
eating the seeds within. 

The explanation for this apparently strange behavior is 
really quite straight forward. It seems that a quantity of seed 
from the alder catkins fell or was blown into the nest cup. 

There may have been a fairly substantial cache of seeds accumu¬ 
lated as the nest appeared to be a couple of years old. The 
junco, then, was simply taking advantage of this supply. It 
probably moved into the tree to harvest seed directly from the 
catkins. Presumably, it then stumbled across this natural "bird 
feeder". 

Each animal is an individual, and we do it a disservice to 
assume its behavior will be simply a repretition of the species 
stereotype. It is especially refreshing to be reminded of this 
by the independent behaviour of a particular animal. 
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A new book 


TREES, SHRUBS & FLOWERS TO KNOW IN ONTARIO 

By Sheila McKay & Paul Catling, illustrations by Betsy Gordon. 

J.M. Dent & Sons (Canada) Ltd. 208 pp., $6.95 

This is a fine little book. Here is a volume which contains 
a section on vegetation, on floristic zones with common species 
of each zone, on habitats, on soil types and descriptions, and 
discussion about over 400 selected plants. The section on plants 
is divided into Confers and Evergreens, Deciduous Trees, Trees 
or Shrubs (some difficulty in separating them). Shrubs, Vines and 
Flowers. Flowers are arranged by colour (white, yellow, orange, 
red, pink, blue and green). There are no keys. There follows a 
section on Other Distinctive Plant Groups - a few sedges and 
grasses, grass-leaved plants, aquatics, saprophytes and parasites. 
An appendix contains a few ferns and fern allies, a short section 
on Edible Plants and Poisonous Plants. Each plant selected is 
illustrated with a line drawing situated beside the description 
and discussion of that species. A small glossary and an index 
complete the volume. It is on good quality paper with a paper 
cover. 

Undoubtedly a "Wildflower" book of this nature has been need¬ 
ed for Ontario for a long time. Recognizing the need and, I sup¬ 
pose, the inertia of the botanical community, we have two graduate 
students who have accepted the challenge and completed the work. 
They have done a great job. Of course, there are a few criticis¬ 
ms. The most obvious is the lack of uniformity of the hand-printed 
measurements given with each illustration, which distracts from 
the high quality drawings. Some measurements are missing alto¬ 
gether. I did not look too closely for typographical errors but 
did notice that Crataegus has been misspelled three times on page 
63. 


As soon as I heard about the publication of this booklet, I 
purchased one. I advise you to do the same, not only for the 
content, but because it can be carried readily in the field (size: 
13.5 cm X 19.2 cm). 

Congratulations, Sheila and Paul - and Betsy, of course! 

Jack Gillett 
Botany Division 

National Museum of Natural Sciences 
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On page 173 of the last issue, this map appeared incorrectly, due 
to a printing error. Please note the additional information 
provided by the complete map. 
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Excursions 

and Lectures Committee: C. Beddoe (733-9026) Chairman 

All times stated are departure or starting times. Please arrive 
earlier ; leaders start promptly. If you need a ride on car ex¬ 
cursions, ask the leader. 

Tuesday 

15 January 
8:00 p.m. 

ANNUAL MEETING AND CENTENNIAL SLIDE SHOW 

Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural Sciences 

Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 

Participate and help provide direction for the future; 
social and showing of slides taken in centennial year. 

Saturday 

19 January 
2:00 p.m. 

VISIT TO CARLETON UNIVERSITY GREENHOUSES 

Leader: Bill Illman 

Meet: at the greenhouses; follow main road from 

Bronson entrance; ample parking in Lot 3 or 
in other lots. 

Enjoy the interesting variety of habitats and plants 
under Bill Illman T s enthusiastic guidance. 

Sunday 

3 February 
10:00 a.m. 

WINTER LANDSCAPE INTERPRETATION 

Leader: Isabel Bayly 

(office: 231-3836, home: 827-2369) 

Repeated by popular request! A fascinating study 
of nature in winter. Contact Isabel Bayly early for 
details. Essentials: snowshoes, warm clothing (peel- 
able) , snack. Weather or demand could result in an 
alternative date a week later. 

Tuesday 

12 February 
8:00 p.m. 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

THE CANADIAN NATURE FEDERATION 

Speaker: Rick Pratt 

Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural Sciences 
Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 

As an environmental specialist and policy advisor to 
The Canadian Nature Federation, Rick Pratt will pro¬ 
vide insight into many national environmental issues 
and into the role of The Canadian Nature Federation 
- an illustrated talk of vital importance. 

Sunday 

17 February 
8:00 a.m. 

WINTER BIRDS BUS TRIP 

Leader: Stephen O’Donnell 

Meet: Loblaw’s, Carlingwood Shopping Centre 

Carling Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue 

Cost: $2.50 per person, $5.00 per family, at the 

bus; half day trip; bring a snack. 

Enquiries: Ellaine Dickson, 722-3050 after 10 a.m. 


DEADLINE: Material intended for the March-Aipril issue must be in 
the Editor r s hands before January 12 . 
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